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THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


BY T. L. CUYLER, D. D. 


If a believer has a right to all the privileges 
achild of God, why should he not enjoy 
them? If «* Christ liveth in me,” then ought 
| to be a live, cheerful, athletic, and happy 
Cristian. I ought to enjoy the open vision 
of Christ as my teaching Prophet, and atoning 
Priest, and my conquering King. Surely I 
Ought to be strengthened with all might in the 
ner man—to be filled wita the Spirit, and 
— with joy unspeakable and full of 
10) y. 

How many of all the members of Christian 
churches are thus seeking the things that are 
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above, and living in the purer atmosphere of a 
constant fellowship with Jesus? Too many, 
we fear, are content with the very least and 
lowest form of piety. They are barely alive. 
Their names are on the church register, but 
they make but few entries in that ‘‘ record on 
high,”’ which contains the ‘‘ well dones’’ of 
good and faithful servants. Their spiritual 
pulse is feeble; their appetite for the bread of 
life is poor; their joys are meagre; their as- 
surance has dwindled down to about this 
—‘‘ Well, I hope that I ar a Christian, for I 
think I was converted several years ago.” This 
is about like referring to the list of ‘‘ Births” 
in our old family Bible to prove that we are 
|alive. Such professors have no muscle in their 
| faith, no power in their prayers, no ring in 
| their experiences, no inspiration in their exam- 
| ple, no sunshine in their souls. Their barom- 
leter, like that of a steamer on the banks of 
| NowSnandilend, indicates ‘falling weather,” 
and plenty of floating ice not far off. They 
hope that some time or other they will make the 
harbor of heaven, after a chilly, uncomfortable 
| Voyage through the fogs. 

| All this is better than smashing into wreck 
‘on the lee shore of perdition, but it is no 
‘more like Paul’s ‘‘log book" in the eighth 
chapter of Romans than the snail’s pace of a 
canal scow is like the splendid speed of a White 
Star steamer. 

Such dead and alive Christians need a new 
resurrection. They want something more than 
Easter music and Easter flowers and religious 

entertainment; they have got to have an 
| Easter ia the soul. A new conversion, a new 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, a new infusion of 
the life of Christ, would make them new 
beings. Gasping for breath is not living ; it is 
not pressing towards the goal of a high calling ; 
it is not the joy in the Holy Ghost, nor is it 
a glorifying God in the bearing of much fruit. 
No little crude nonsense has been said and 
sung about the ‘higher life.’”’ But the word 
of God does describe such a life, and it is the 
only sort of Christianity that the apostles 
preached and practised. Jonathan Edwards 
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got a fresh instalment of it when he said, 
‘From that time I began to have a new idea 
of Christ, and of the work of redemption.”’ 
John Wesley had such a spiritual Easter when 
he began to realize that ‘* the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus made him free from the 
law of sin and death.’’ Such a higher life in 
the hearts of all our church members would be 
a revival that would echo in Heaven, and put 
a new face on our Christianity, and introduce 
a new and tremendous power for the conver- 
sion of a dead world to God. Not for one 
festival Sabbath would it last, but for years to 
come. Risen with Christ, the church would 
put on the beautiful array ot holiness. As in 
Jerusalem on that memorable Lord’s day, men 
would come out of their graves, and be seen 
walking about the city. Why shall not every 
one of us seek this new quickening? It would 
be a fresh and unanswerable manifestation of 
Christ to all around us; no infidel could deny 
or deride if he actually saw ‘‘ Christ living in 
us.’ The risen Christ would reappear in a 
RISEN CHURCH.— Selected. 
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A TOUCHING AND TEACHING LETTER. 





phia, were saddened last summer by the loss, 
while bathing in the surf near Oczan Grove, 
N. J., of two young sisters, Eleanor S. and 
Mary H. Vail. Eleanor, the elder, wrote, 
shortly before her death, the following letter to 
her ‘* Sunday-school”’ class : 

Key East, AUGUST 29, 1883. 

DEAR GIRLS— 

When I awoke this morning I 
thought right away, as I heard the wind blowing 
amongst the pines, that the day would be rainy 
and that I would spend a part of it in writing 
to you. And so I will keep to my plan, even 
though the sun is brightly shining and the wind is 
only playing in the tree-tops. I hope that you 
have all learned the Golden Text found in Psalm 
Ixvili. 35—‘‘The God of Israel is He that giveth 
strength and power unto His people.” Our Class 
Text is in Micah vii, 8— Rejoice not against 
me, O mine enemy: when I fall, I shall arise.” 
Our lesson to-day is about Samson, a man who 
had received from God a great gift with which he 
might have done wonderful things, but of him as 
of another it might have been said: “ Thy heart 
is not right in the sight of God.”—Acts viii. 21, 
It was this which made his life so different from 
what it might have been. Joshua and Gideon 
did a grand work; Samson, too, might have been 
held “in everlasting remembrance” as a pure, 
true, upright leader, whereas no one ever thinks 
of him except as the strongest man that ever 
lived, and his deeds are simply wondered at, 
The difference between these men is that Joshua | 
and Gideon felt their weakness and each would 
acknowledge that ‘God is my strength and 
power, He maketh my way perfect, He maketh | 





my feet like hind’s feet and setteth me upon my > 


high places,” But when Samson performed any | 


Many residents of Germantown, Philadel-| from the service of a good and loving Master, 


great feat, instead of praising God who ha 
given him power to have the victory, he though 
within himself, “My power and the might of mine 
hand hath gotten me this wealth.” —Deut. viii, 1, 
And so because every time he lifted that righ 
arm he felt the immense power that there was ip 
it, he forgot that the power was from Go 
and neglected the little prayer, “Teach me 7hy 
way, O Lord.”—Psalm xxvii. 11 ; and so instead 
of using the gift of God for Him in the way tha 
He would direct, he followed his own wayward 
will, And here is a lesson for us, Each one of ushas 
received a gift from God, It may not be the grea 
strength of Samson or the wonderful wisdom of 
Solomon, It may be a cheerful, happy disposition, 
or a pair of skillful hands, or an earnest will, o; 
a loving heart. Whatever it may be, it isa gif 
that God has given to us as surely as He gave to 
Samson his strength. And just so surely He 
expects us to use it for Him, The only thing for 
us is to “‘ hearken untothe voice of His commani. 
ment,” not to try to do as we think would be 
most pleasant, but “ Whatsoever He saith unto 
you, do it.”—St. John ii. 5. But then we often 
are tempted as Samson was, to use our power 
tor ourselves; we do not listen to “‘ hear what the 
Lord God will speak,” we do not do those things 
which are pleasing to Him, and so instead of 
having the Lord as our Master we become ser. 
vants to sin, for “ Whosoever committeth sin is 
the servant of sin,”—St. John viii. 34. But even 
then, after being so degraded as to turn away 


when we are among “such as sit in darkness 
* * because they rebelled against the words of 
God, and contemned the counsel of the Mos 
High” (Psalm cvii, 10, 11); we too may do 
what is written in verse 13th of the same Psalm, 
and we may be sure that the same blessed result 
will follow; we shall be saved “out of the 
distresses” into which we have brought ourselves 
by our wrong doing. And so we may join tr 
umphantly in the words of Micah, which form 
our Class Text, “ Rejoice not against me, O mine 
enemy; when I fall, I shall arise.” 
Very truly, 
Your FRIEND AND TEACHER. 


The following verses, written by E. S. V. on 
the day of the funeral of her beloved aunt, 
Mary Ellen Stroud, in 1882, bring their messag¢ 
of sweet comfort now : 


Thou who didst leave Thy home to bring 
To earth in desolation— 

Joy to the hearts in hope that sing, 
In sorrow, consolation ; 

Draw very near to us, and bless 

With Thy own peace and tenderness. 


Thou knowest all, Thou lovest much, 
And we, in Thy dear keeping, 

Feel that no power our souls can touch, 
To add one burden, heaping 

The load that seems so hard to bear 

Without Thy grace to soothe and share. 


But Thou a heavy cross hast borne, 
That we, e’en in our sorrow, 

Might forward look to that bright morn 
Which brings a cloudless morrow ; 

So on Thy love to-day we rest, 

Thou knowest all, Thy will is best! 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE FOURTH CENTENARY OF 
LUTHER’S BIRTH. 


BY WILLIAM L. PEARSON. 


The 400th anniversary of Luther’s birth has 
just been celebrated throughout his native land, 
upon which a few observations cannot fail to 
interest Friends, indeed all American Protes- 
tants. More than any other year since his 
days should 1883 be remembered as the 
Luther year. Those who have searched the 
literature of 100, 200 and 300 years ago re- 
port little or nothing of importance said or 
written then or during the centuries, about the 
great Reformer. Now, it is the custom to 
celebrate great events, and great persons, and 
as history is better studied and known than 
ever before, great historical characters seldom 
fail of their deserved, if in their own day 
often denied, honors. The press and post are 
so communicative, that such an undertaking, 
by influential hands, is soon published almost 
world-wide, and every one interested takes| 
part and asks his friends to do likewise. 
Luther is the last man whom Protestants 
should forget to honor. 

Thus this entire year, up to the present, has 
been marked for enthusiastic study of Luther, 
for Luther-speeches and eulogies in sermons, 
for general conversation about Luther, for 


oe : ; ; | 
Luther-editurials and series of articles in news- 





papers, in dailies and weeklies, religious and 
secular, in illustrated periodicals. Then the 
profounder articles in magazines, the pamphlets 
and books, mostly illustrated, containing 
from 50 to 1500 pages, each the life of Luther 
more or less complete, are very numerous, and 
hardly a bookstore or news stand has been 
without a variety of Luther-literature for three 
months. The largest is ‘* The Life of Luther,”’ 
by Prof. Koestlin of Halle, containing in two 
lage volumes about 1500 pages, which is re- 
garded as the best. The next largest, also said 
to be excellent, is ‘‘Luther’s Life and Works,”’ 
containing some 560 pages, begun by Prof. 


Plitt of Erlangen, and after his death completed 
by Pastor Petersen, of Luebeck. 
historical novels based upon Luther's life, 
notably that by the well-known author Freytag, 
have recently appeared ; and I have seen at 
least four plays for the theater, entitled Luther, | 


One or more 


of very recent date. Oddest of all is: ‘‘Proof| 
that Dr. Martin Luther never existed,” a re- | 
punt from a Berlin paper of the year 1838, | 
ving a comic address to ridicule Catholic | 
“uperstition and mythical tradition. Moreover, 
pictures and busts of every description and 
sz¢ in show-windows everywhere have present- 
¢d the while Luther’s noble features and sturdy 
om to every passer-by. 

Almost weekly for four months we have read 
“ important celebraticns here and there over 
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the land. The largest of these were, one in 
Seventh (or early in Eighth) month upon the 
Wartburg at Eisenach, which many thousand 
attended, and the one at Wittenberg, Ninth 
mo. 12th, with an estimated attendance of 1000 
pastors and 50,000 persons from all parts of 
Germany, and marked by the presence of the 
Crown Prince of the Empire and other digni- 
taries ; a notice of which from the /udependent 
appeared in the Friends’ Review. In all these 
ways this many-sided, but definite and positive, 
man has been studied and discussed from every 
standpoint by those of the most opposite views, 
and as all find in him much to admire and to 
approve, so every German Protestant declares, 
that he embodied more grand principles in his 


|character, accomplished more good by his 


learning, wisdom, tongue and pen, was greater 
than any other German. And while Germany 
has advanced from his positions in many re- 
spects, many acknowledge that none of them 
can comprehend the entire Luther,—which is, 
indeed, sadly true in regard to some of the 
most important principles of Protestantism 
All this preparation, as clearly foreseen, 
could result in no. small enthusiasm, and what 


|has occurred in Leipzig in the past two days 


and three evenings, may well be taken as an in- 
dex of what Protestant Germany throughout has 
experienced, only on a smaller scale in the lesser 
cities and towns. On Sixth-day evening, the 
gth inst., began the celebration with a concert 
in Thomas church, being a cantata upon 
Luther’s ‘‘Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gort” 
(A mighty Fortress is our God), interspersed 
with Scripture passages specially liked by 
Luther, and a Luther-play in one of the 
theaters. (Another Luther-play had been given 
several times during the last three weeks in 
Jena, and the above named hymn, so beloved by 
Christians everywhere and at all times, has 
been a part of the music at most religious 
gatherings for weeks). Seventh-day, Luther’s 
birthday, had been appointed by the Emperor 
for celebration especially by schools and 
national and city officials. Notwithstanding 
the weather was unfavorable in the forenoon, 
by 8 A. M. the people were stirring everywhere, 
and the assemblies, speeches and parades svon 
began, and there was a constant stir and 
crowd in the principal streets till near mid- 
night. About 11 o’clock a large number of 
the professors and students met in the Aula, or 
large hall, of the University. Speeches and 
eulogies followed for an hour or more, after 
which they and the city officials, decorated in 
badges, caps and other regalia, marched to 
Johannes church square, to witness the unveil- 
ing of the Luther-Melanchthon monument. 
Only a few days before they had similarly 
honored the second of Germany’s illustrious 
sons, a native of Leipzig, by unveiling a 
splendid monument of Leibnitz by Thomas 
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ehurch, on the second centenary of his birth- 
day. The printed speeches were excellent ; 
but they were heard by few satisfactorily on 
account of the great throng of people.’ The 
houses all round the large square, as indeed to 
a great extent throughout the main part of the 
city, were decorated with wreaths, flowers, 
flags, and pictures of Luther, Luther’s frequent- 
ly accompanied by the picture of Melanchthon. 
The monument is of brown granite, 10 to 12 
feet high, upon which is a large sitting statue 
of Luther, the opened Bible resting upon his 
lap and his eyes cast solemnly but cheerfully 
upward, while Melanchthon is slightly stoop- 
ing over his left shoulder, showing him a 
manuscript, evidently desiring advice. Both 
statues are fine bronze, and the large slabs and 
shields upon the four sides bearing, in large 
relief letters and figures, the inscriptions about 
to be mentioned, are of the same material. On 
the shield in front stands: <‘* Wittenberg 31 
Oct., 1517,” and above it a plate with, ‘In 
memory of the Introduction of the Reforma- 
tion in Leipzig 1539.’’ Still above on the 
same bronze slab is evidently the Mayor 
publicly presenting the key of the city to the 
Protestant leaders. Similarly on the right side 
is: ‘*To the Memory of Luther. Worms 17 
April, 1521,’’ and above it are a crucifix and 
an altar by which two ministers are adminis- 
tering the bread and wine to Protestants, in- 
stead of only bread as administered to Catho- 
lics. In like manner on the left side is in- 
scribed : ‘‘In Memory of Melanchthon. Augs- 
burg, 1520-1555,” and above it an assembly 
witnessing the baptism of a child in a large 
baptismal font, over which stands a crucifix. 
Likewise on the back side is the inscription : 
‘«Speyer, 21 Feb., 1529,’’ and above stands 
Luther upon a high pulpit before Charles V. 
and a small audience, making his protests, 
from which originated the name, ‘‘Protestants.’’ 
The monument was erected by Johannes Schill- 
ing, the builder of the national monument 
recently unveiled at the Niederwald. Another 
monument was unveiled at Eisleben, Luther’s 
birth-place, and one at Berlin, and perhaps 
there were others of which I have had no re- 
port. The finest monument to Luther is that 
erected in the year 1880 (?) at Worms. 


The hours from 6 to 9 P. M. were appointed 
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millions in all the German cities and towns, 
The dark windows on the streets were very 
rare indeed. The stores, business houses, 
churches and public buildings generally had 
every gas jet turned on to its utmost power of 
combustion, and new lines and figures of jets 
were laid upon the University, hotels and 
large theater, which stand not far apart, so that 
the Promenade, which extends around the old 
and central portion of the city, presented a 
truly grand scene. The University building 
and one hotel appeared almost as if in con- 
flagration. The large Market Square, in the 
Central part of the city, was also very brilliant 
and densely crowded with people, to be enter- 
tained by a speech from the balcony by the 
Mayor and by some of Luther’s hymns from a 
large choir. 

From g to 12 o’clock M.—and many re- 
mained much later—the different student clubs 
of the University held a joint meeting, attend- 
ed by 700 or 800, making speeches, singing 
national songs, answering toasts to Luther, the 
Emperor of Germany, and the King of Saxony 
(a Catholic), accompanied as always by abun- 
dant tobacco fumes and effervescence of beer. 
They were also addressed by professors from 
the different faculties (except that of Medicine) 
of the University. Other universities naturally 
took great interest in the universal celebration. 
It should be mentioned in passing, that the 
Gustavus Adtolphus Club of students, repre- 
sented in several universities and strongest in 
Leipzig, undertook last Spring to raise a 
stipendium in memory of Luther of about 
20,000 marks ($5,000), with the interest of 
which to support one student of theology 
from the Waldenses of Italy in a German 
University. It was recently reported that all 
was subscribed, though Germans are not ac- 
customed to large gifts. 


As Seventh-day, Luther’s birthday, was for 
the schools and the municipal and state gov- 
ernments, so First-day, the day of his baptism, 
as the zeal of his pious parents would have tt, 
St. Martin’s day in the Calender, whence his 
| name, was set apart specially for the churches. 
|At 9 A. M., the usual hour of service, the 
a of worship were crowded to the extent 
|of their capacity. The music and song to the 
| Luther hymns were grand. Thesermons were 


for illumination of the city. This was carried | good, for German sermons, which nearly al- 
out almost to a house, Leipzig, as all Saxony, | ways have other binding and burdening accom- 
being nearly all Protestants. Ofcourse the Catho-| paniments, besides the pastor’s great mantle 
lics did not illuminate, and at least some Jews! with too much collar. Especially excellent 
would not light up their houses, because their| was the sermon of Pastor Pank in Nicolai- 
children were requested not to attend the | Kirche, the leading evangelical spirit m 
religious exercises in the school, which were Leipzig, which however, was too severely offset 
Christian. But, moderately estimated, the|by the Liturgy, which the circumstances = 
some 50,000 families and over 200,000 persons -quired to be longer and drier than usual. Iwi 
in Leipzig and the immediate suburbs must; not say that none has occurred, but a ee 
have burned a half million candles in these | spontaneous prayer I have not heard, or et 
three hours, and it must have been many | of, during the celebrations, notwithstanding the 
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intense anxiety of many good people, that 
Luther’s spiritual mantle and fervent zeal for 
Christ might at this time descend upon his 

ople. About noon the corner-stone of the 
new ‘‘Luther church,’’ which promises to be a 
large, fine building, well situated in every way, 
took place in Johanner Park with extensive and 
interesting ceremonies. ‘The assembly was, as 
usual, very crowded and some were izconven- 
iently, if not injuriously, pressed. It is also 
resolved to repair the old Schloss-Kirche 
(Castle Church) in Wittenberg, in which 
Luther and Melanchthon preached and in 
whose vault their bones still rest. 

(To be concluded.) 
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WHIT TIER’S LAST BOOK. 


Whittier’s ‘* Bay of Seven Islands ”’ is not a 
great book, but it is a very wholesome one, 
full of the pensive tone and mellow tint »f 
age. It tells ‘* How the Women (the Quaker 
women) went from Dover.’”’ It contains an 
address to Wilson, and more than one poem in 
memory of the departed. It leaves behind it 
much the same feeling as a ramble through 
a country churchyard at the close of evening. 
There are the same monuments bearing inscrip- 
tions touching bygone people and_ things. 
The book is to Whittier’s work what U/tima 
Thule was to his compatriot’s. The following 
headed with the well-known initials «*H. W. 
L.” is full of tenderness : 


THE POET AND THE CHILDREN, 


With a glory of winter sunshine 
Over his locks of gray, 

In the old historic mansion 
He sat on his last birthday. 


With his books and his pleasant pictures, 
And his household and his kin, 

While a sound as if myriads singing 
From far and near stole in. 


It came from his own fair city, 
From the prairie’s boundless plain, 
From the golden gate of sunset, 
And the cedarn woods of Maine. 


And his heart grew warm within him, 
And his moistening eyes grew dim, 
For he knew that his country's children 

Were singing the songs of him, 


The lays of his life’s glad morning, 
The psalms of his evening time, 

Whose echoes shall float forever 
On the winds of every clime. 


* * & * * 


With a sense of awe he listened 
To the voices sweet and young, 

The last of earth and the first of heaven 
Seemed in the songs they sung, 


And waiting a little longer 

For the wonderful change to come, 
He heard the summoning angel 

Who calls God's children home. 


And to him in a holier welcome 
Was the mystical meaning given 
Of the words of the blessed Master : 
“Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
—Liverpool Mercury. 

GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN EPIscoPAL 
Cuurcu.—The following is taken from a 
report of the late Triennial Convention in 
Philadelphia : 

Dr. Hills, of New Jersey, presented from 
the Committee on the State of the Church a 
statement of the growth of the Church, show- 
ing the progress in the number of dioceses, 
parishes, clergy and communicants from 1838 
to 1883. The report stated: 

‘«The most complete measure of the pro- 
gress of the Church, for the period from 1832 
to 1883, is the increase in the number ot 
communicants. By grouping the triennial 
| periods, we find that the ratio of increase be- 
| comes clear, and that for the entire period of 
fifty years it averages 20 per centum upon each 
triennial report, the successive reports being 
so much gieater in each case; and for the 
whole period from 1832 to 1883 the increase 
is more than tenfold in the number of com- 
municants—in 1832, 30,939, and in 1883, 
372,484. 

‘« During the 50 years, from 1832 to 1883, 
the growth of the Church has been such as to 
more than double the number of dioceses, 18 
to 48; to increase the number of parishes in a 
large ratio, but less distinctly defined; to in- 
crease the number of clergy fivefold, 592 to 
3572, and the number of communicants more 
than tenfold, 30,939 to 372,484; also, the 
number of baptisms in nearly the same propor- 
tion. 

‘‘For the more complete statistics of the 
more recent part of this period, the number of 
Missionary jurisdictions shows a gain of one 
hundred per cent. since 1871 ; the number of 
Missions the like gain, and the offerings a gain 
of one hundred per cent in the short period 
from 1868 to 1880. The increase in the num- 
ber of communicants is very striking, but the 
progress in resources, as shown by the increase 
in offerings, is still more remarkable.” 

[From The London Times. } 
THE SUNSETS AND THE JAVA ERUP- 
TIONS. 


To the editor of the Zimes :—The evidence 
given by Mr. Symons as to the prevalence of 
unusual atmospheric effects in various parts of 
the world leaves little doubt that the red glow 

observed last week and on November 8th, gth, 
| and toth, was due to the diffusion of volcanic 
| dust in a region much above the highest 
clouds. 

The vesicular nature of pumice, each par- 
ticle consisting of a small bubble of glass, 
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would allow it, after being shot up by the 
eruption to an enormous height, to be carried 
without precipitation to all quarters of the 
globe, and at the altitude attained it would be 
far removed from the action of vapor and 
weather. Nothing like this diffused atmospheric 
giow after dark and one or two hours before 
sunrise has been observed before, and a singu- 
lar effect must have its origin in a singular 
cause. Yesterday and on Saturday the glow, 
which was of an amber color, did not become 
bright until about an hour after sunset, and 
was partially obscured by clouds. The phe 
nomenon has been mistaken for Aurora Bore 
alis in France and elsewhere, but requires a 
name of its own. FF. A. RoLio RUussELL. 

Pembroke-lodge, Richmond, Dec. 3. 
THE RECENT SOLAR PHENOMENA. 


To the Editor of the Zimes—The following 
extracts from the Gold Coast Times of Sep- 
tember 14th may prove of interest to some of 
your readers. The phenomena alluded to in 
this paper were seen at Cape Coast Castle : 

**On the 1st or 2d of this month the sun 
was described as being blue in the morning. 
It seems it rose as usual, and that the clouds 
which passed over it, from their greater rarity 
or density, gave it different apparent shades of 
rose color, pink, and so on. After the passage 
of the clouds its appearance through the haze 
was white like the moon. In fact, an English- 
man is said to have taken it for the moon.”? 

It may be mentioned that a fortnight or 
three weeks previous to this occurrence, several 
severe carthquake shocks were experienced on 
this part of the coast. 

W. Braprorp GrirFITH, JR. 
The Temple, Dec. 3. 
SYNCHRONOUS MULTIPLEX TELE- 
GRAPHY. 


(Concluded from page 311.) 


The twelve separate circuits above referred 
to are adapted to the ordinary Morse system 
now in general use, and require no additional 
training or telegraphic knowledge on the part 
of the operator. 

More recently seventy-two separate and inde 
pendent circuits adapted to printing telegraph 
instruments have been developed over one wire, 
whereby thirty-six different messages may be 
transmitted in opposite directions, or seventy 
two in one direction simultaneously. ‘These 
circuits are worked at a diminished rate. of 
speed, compared to the Morse circuits, but 
each of the seventy-two circuits would affurd 
facilities for the transmission of one hundred 
messages of ordinary length during six hours, 
or the business portion of the day, which 
would be more than adequate for any business 
firm. ‘The operation of these circuits requires 
no telegraphic skill of any kind, anybody that 
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can spell can transmit a dispatch. The recep- 
tion of a message needs no attention on the 
part of anyone at the receiving end, the re- 
ceiving instrument being under the control of 
the person seuding. Messages may be received 
printed on a strip, so that there will always be 
a record, or if desired, may be read froma 
dial as the letters are indicated by a rotating 
hand or pointer. 

With a line of six wires between New York 
and Philadelphia 432 business houses or indi- 
viduals in each city could be placed in private 
communication, having exclusive telegraph 
facilities more than adequate for the transaction 
of their business. 

At present a private wire between New York 
and Philadelphia costs $3,600 per year, which, 
with two operators at $1,000 per year each, 
makes the total cost to the lessees $5,600 per 
annum. A circuit by the synchronous system 
equal to roo messages in six hours, as des- 
cribed, could be rented for $500 per year, 
without the necessity for professional operators, 
Two sides only of a Quadruplex can be rented 
out, which at $3,600 per year for each side or 
circuit, makes the earning capacity of a wire 
$7,200 per year. One wire divided into 
seventy two circuits by the Synchronous 
System, at $500 per year each, would earn 
$36,000 per year. 

During the past summer, and previous to the 
developments involving the twelve Morse circuits 
and the seventy-two printing circuits, four cir- 
cuits were worked successfully between Boston 
and New York over a wire loaned by an existing 
telegraph company. The subsequent enlarge- 
ment of the system involves no departure from 
the principles underlying the operation of the 
four circuits referred to, so that there can be 
no question as to the successful practical opera- 
tion of the system under its latest organization. 


In the company’s experimental rooms, where 
this system of multiplex telegraphy has been 
undergoing perfection for the past three years, 
all the electrical conditions of resistance, in- 
sulation, statics, &c., corresponding to the 
normal condition of a regular telegraph line, 
have been available and utilized. 

The future possibilities of this system,. based 
as it is upon practically perfect synchronism, 
cannot now be estimated, but judging from the 
rapid developments succeeding each other 
within the time named, the telegraph of the 
immediate future will afford private facilities 
for communication between distant cities more 
reliable and satisfactory than is now enjoyed 
by the use of the telephone between subscribers 
in the same city or town. Each business house 
will be in constant telegraphic communication 
with its correspondents without the aid of skilled 
operators, and with circuits that cannot be 
tampered with. If the principal of a concern 
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i the other end of the line he can do so in 


yerson, and to them alone can be known the 
import of their conference. 
Lest it might be inferred that the operation 


of this system is very delicate, and the adjust- | 


ment confined to narrow limits, we have sim- 
sly to state the fact, that while a change of 
dectrical condition equivalent to the lengthen- 
ing of the circuit ten miles is sufficient to throw 
the quadruplex of the Western Union Company 
ot of balance and stop all communication, a 
change equal to five hundred miles may be 
nade in the synchronously operated wire with- 
out practically affecting the synchronous move- 
nent of our distributers, or interrupting the 
various circuits. 

This system may be seen in operation at the 
Company’s Office, 84 Broad street, New York. 

sank 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


W. S. CatngE, M.P., has just sent a copy of 
the pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘The Bitter Cry of 
Qutcast London,’’ to every Baptist minister in 
london, together with a circular letter in 
which he urges a new departure of the London 
baptist Association in favor of the poor and 
wetched inhabitants of the city slums. It has 


been the rule of the association to build a new 
chapel every year in the metropolis, generally 


inthe suburbs. Mr. Caine urges that for the 
next few years the money so employed should 
gotodo battle with the misery, squalor, and 
vce, treated of in the pages of the pamphlet 
mmed. Mr. Caine says, ‘* Let the well-to-do 
ilk in the suburbs care for themselves awhile. 
It matters little if they become Wesleyans, 
independents, or Churchmen, instead of Bap- 
tsts. It matters much that we should see 
teeming millions in the grasp of hell, without 
ahand stretched out to save. It is the muck 
ofthe slums we ought to be in, not the trim 
gardens of the suburbs.’’ 

The «Bitter Cry”? naturally occupied a 
ge amount of attention at the half-yearly 
Conference of the London Congregational 
Union ; and it is a cause for rejoicing that the 
Union has entered with so much heart and 
st into the work of responding to its appeal. 
The Rev, Vaughan Price gave a good idea of 
the vastness of the field London presents when 
‘said ‘it was nine Liverpools, or forty 
Brightons ; it contained more Jews than Pales- 
ine, more Roman Catholics than Rome, more 
neathen than Calcutta; that about 90,000 per- 
Sis entered it yearly from the country; that 
l It were 40,000 costermongers, 100,000 
‘amps, and a vast horde of criminals. In 
many of its districts only ro per cent. of its 
hopulation went to places of worship.”’— Zhe 
London] Christian. 


Arrica,—The London Missionary Society 
Stecently addressed a fraternal letter to the 


ministers and members of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in the Transvaal, with a view more 
widely to enlist Christian sympathy and inter- 
est in favor of the native tribes. Copies of 
this letter, which is couched in terms of utmost 
catholicity and Christian courtesy, have been 
circulated extensively in South Africa, and 
much may be hoped for from its influence. 
The difficulties of the position occupied by the 
Dutch Christians in the midst of a large and un- 
civilized native population are fully recognized, 
but, as the writers of the appeal justly say, 
the grace of God will be all the more magni- 
fied in them if their influence is exerted on the 
side of mercy, and on behalf of evangelizing 
the Bechuana tribes by protecting the Missions 
employed for that end. 


Amanpa Smit# is still laboring in Grand 
Bassa, Liberia. In a letter just received from 
her by Miss Mason, Kilburn, she says: ‘* You 
will see that I have not yet gone to Cape Town. 
I do not know when the Lord will bid me go 
from here, where there is so much to do, and I 
have had to go slowly, on account of the 
rainy weather and my own personal weakness. 
But for more than two months I have had no 
chill and no fever, although I have had a 
severe cold that lasted four weeks. The Lord 
Himself saved me from fever. Glory to His 
name !’’— Zhe [London] Christian. 


J. R. ALEXANDER, of the American United 
Presbyterian Mission in Egypt, writes from 
Asyoot, October 13, of the opening in Upper 
Egypt: ‘Instead of there being two or three 
missionaries among the churches preaching the 
truth and counteracting the evil influences of 
Plymouthism, Dr. Hogg is alone. He is 
working hard and having immense meetings. 
He has been especially engaged in several new 
places—as Beni Ahmad, Aboo Korkas, etc. 
Large meetings were held in these places, and 
the people, Dr. H. says, are thirsting for the 
truth, and begged that teachers be sent them. 
It is evident that the people, from Beni Sooef 
to Esneh—all Upper Egypt—are ready to hear 
the Gospe!, and many are ready to receive it. 
Large numbers have been received into the 
churches and out-stations during the part of 
the year that is past. The good work has been 
and still is in progress in many of the older 
churches in the upper Valley—as Asyoot, 
Nakhalah, Temah, Mishta, etc. Besides many 
received into the churches in other places, 30 
or 40 persons here have made application to be 
received, but are restrained until they can learn 
the way of the Lord more perfectly. How 
much is the missionary evangelist’s presence 
needed: and yet, only one is in the field !”’— 
Gospel in all Lands. 


A NOTABLE event of the year 1883, in the 
American Zulu Mission, is the publication of 
the entire Bible in the native tongue. A copy 
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of it was a fitting gift, on his eightieth birth-| bate, complete fairness to all parties is, in the 

day, to the veteran missionary Aldin Grout, | former, sometimes almost impossible, 

who nearly fifty years before had first ane On the whole, it has so far appeared to us tha 

Zulu a written language.— Friend of Missions. | an intermediate course is the safest for us, While 
THE whole Bible has been translated into} earnestly solicitous that mothing but the truth 

nine African languages, the whole New Testa- | shall be inculcated in ourcolumns, we are obliged 

ment into nineteen, and parts of the Bible into! +9 concede the right of honest judgment to others: 


thirty-one. All of these, except the Coptic | and so cannot always exclude the expression of 
and Ethiopic, are newly-made versions.— 


i . 
: eS ‘sentiments not our own, Yet we do not h 
friend of Missions. | * 


: 7 . .. .. | Space for large discussion of many subjects; and 
THERE is a Chinaman at work in Tahiti, in| 2 


the South Sea Islands, who spends twenty | ee ane em : all, ae = sm _ 
dollars a month, out of a salary of twenty-five “470748? of our veaders. Xt this criterion falls 
dollars, in distributing Bibles among his, unavoidably short of satisfying all, it is at leas 
countrymen there.—Friend of Missions. | that which appears to be nearest to the line ¢ 
duty, from our standpoint. 
yr ae ae ~ | In our Correspondence, especially, it seems suit 
FR I E N DS R EV I EW 9 ' able to disclaim responsibility for everything thatis 
si Said ; most particularly in reference to account 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MO. 29, 1883. ‘of what has taken place at a distance from us 
Ss "| We desire, for the interest of our readers, to re 
How MUCH LATITUDE of diverse expression of ceive information from all quarters, as to whati 
opinion on important subjects is expedient in going on in our Society. A larger amount of cor 
such a paper as Friends Review, is a matter seen | respondence than we have of this kind would be 
in various lights by different minds. acceptable; while we need of course to reservg 
One object of such a journal as ours is, an ex-| some right of selection and judgment in ou 
change of thought and feeling among the mem- manner of using it. 
bers of that large constituency which is made up | == 
of our readers and contributors. Allof these can-| Doctor THomMAsS S. KIRKBRIDE, whose de 
not see everything alike. One view is, therefore, cease took place last week, was one of the mos 
that, just as in a Conference upon any topic in eminently useful citizens of the community in 
which many have a common interest, very free | which he spent all the working years of his long 
discussion within the bounds of decorum and’ and busy life. 
moderation, may be allowed and is desirable. | A member of the Society of Friends by descen 
Opposed to this, is the judgment of those who | and choice, he exemplified in his character thos: 
hold that a periodical devoted to the advocacy ‘fruits of unselfish practical benevolence whic 
of truth and right should be careful to admit ‘belong to unsophisticated Christianity. With un 
upon its pages nothing which does not exactly common natural and cultivated ability, especially 
agree with the standard accepted by its con- for executive administration, and with unsur 
ductors, as to what is right and true. Is either of passed tact in influencing minds of every grade 0 
these theories, as we may call them, altogether | health or derangement, he acquired a position 
correct and beyond question ? | the highest authority in this country in relation 1 
One thing is clear; when those who conduct a' the management of the insane; indeed there i 
periodical have strong and positive convictions, | none higher now living in the world. 
these should find unequivocal expression; there! We take from a leading daily paper the fo 
should be no “uncertain sound.” But this is very lowing brief statement of the progress during the 
different from a dogmatic (shall we say bigoted) past half century on this subject; to which w4 
assumption that only we are or can be right; and may add the fact, that Dr. Kirkbride’s first exp 
that all who do not agree with us are cu/padbly ' rience in the care of insane patients was obtained 
in the wrong. Our own infirmity and fallibility : in Friends’ Asylum, near Frankford, Philade 
ought always to be acknowledged ; especially as,’ phia. This was one of the two or three earlies 
whether confessed or not, they will be manifest, | institutions of the kind on either side of the A 
Against an unlimited freedom and fullness of lantic, conducted on the principles of intelligen 
discussion in such a paper, is the consideration Christian humanity. 


that space does not allow it. This is a still more | “The span of Dr, Kirkbride’s life a 
forcible plea than the similar one in regard to Nearly the whole period that has yer at 
time in a Conference, Further, as mutual expla- | establishment of the modern treatment ot 


. . ; diseases as an accepted system throughout © 
nation and correction are difficult and cumber-’ civilized world. It does not of course go back ‘¢ 


some in printed, much more than in spoken, de- the days of Pinel in France, who struck off the 
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chains from the wretched insane inmates of the 
Bicdtre in 1792, or of the Yorkshire ‘ Friends’ in 
England, who established the ‘Retreat’ in York 
that same year; much less does it go back to 
Benjamin Franklin's efforts, and the establish- 
ment of the hun.ane system in our own Pennsyl- 
yania Hospital so early as to ante-date Pinel and 
Tuke; but Dr. Kirkbride’s life did extend back to 
the days of the loathsome dens and dungeons in 
England, when the ‘ medical’ treatment and the 
prison ‘discipline’ for the insane were periodical 
bleedings and emetics, the straw-littered five by 
seven prison cell, the lash, and brute force. He was 
alad six years old before the day when this bar- 
barism was fairly disappearing from England. 
The ‘madmen’ and ‘ madwomen,’ the ‘ bed!am- 
ites,’ the subjects of demoniacal possession, as 
they were called and held to be, were treated as 
if they were wild beasts—some of them were 
actually confined in cages—and like wild beasts 
many of them came to be and so lived and died. 

“How infinitely all this has been changed for 
the better nearly all people know; but there are 
many who are not aware how short a tume has 
elapsed since the horrid picture presented in ‘he 
foregoing words was a living fact. Dr. Kirkbride 
was one of the most enlightened students and 
practitioners of the modern treatment. 

“ Hospitals for the insane are equipped as other 
hospitals, and all of those of modern type are 
very superior structures for hospital treatment. 
Some of them are models in their cleanliness, | 
ventilation, dormitory, dining-room and kitchen 
appliances, and arrangements for the general 
health, comfort, diversion, pleasure, and improve- 
ment of their inmates, It.is but little of an exag- 
geration to say that the change is all the world to | 
nothing, between what is now and what was when | 
Dr. Kirkbride was a boy. The modern treat- 
ment of insane persons as patients afflicted with 
mental disease—traceable in a large proportion 
of cases to physical disease—had no more enlight- | 


ened or devoted disciple than Thomas S. Kirk- | 
bride, whose death gives occasion to these re- | 
marks,” 


As was said at the funeral of this valuable man, 
we ought to be thankful to the Giver of all that is | 
good for such gifts of nature, culture and grace as 
were his, We should heed, moreover, carefully, 
such a practical example of the full utilization of | 
talents bestowed upon us; whether they be smal! or 
great. How many men and women can look back | 
upon three-quarters of a century of life, and feel 
that during the greater part of that time they have | 
“done what they could,” in full service for their | 
Creator, their Redeemer, and their fellow men ? 


~~ 





Our EXcHANGES.-—-So valuable are many of 
these (especially if leisure could be obtained to | 
tead them all), that we hesitate to refer particu- | 
larly to any, lest it may seem disparaging to the | 
test. Acknowledgment seems justly due, how- | 
tver, where much indebtedness exists; and we} 
have, during the past year, borrowed so largely | 
from the /ndependent, that it is right to express | 
the opinion that it is, of all the weekly periodicals | 
ofthis country, the one that gives the greatest 
amount of interesting and instructive matter to 
WSteaders in return for what it costs them. 





| large experience in the affairs of men. 
'long member-of our Society, while extending a 
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The Cultivator and Country Gentleman, and 
the Gardeners’ Monthly, have also been often 
drawn upon, in our rural columns. Every one 
who owns or tills a farm will do well to take the 
former, and every one who has a garden or a 
greenhouse will find much to aid him in the 
latter. 

A new exchange has just come to us (in the 
fourth volume of its publication, however), issued 
by the Inventor’s Instituie, and hailing from the 
Cooper Union. New York. Its title is the Jndus- 
trial News, Weare likely to pay it the com- 
pliment of getting a number of items from it for 
our readers. 


- 


BOOK NOTICE. 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC AND 
TEETOTALER’S YEAR-BOOK for 1884 has been 
issued by J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade street, New 
York, for the National Temperance Society. It 
is small, neatly printed, and convenient for dis- 
tribution. Besides the usual information con- 


| tained in an Almanac, it gives a large number of 


short Temperance pieces of various kinds, in 
prose and verse, illustrated with lively pictures. 





MARRIED. 


PRICE—BENINGTON.—At Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, North Avenue, Media, Delaware Co., 
Penna., Fifth mo, 12th, 1883, Daniel B. Price, of 
Bucks Co., Penna., to Rachel Benington, daugh- 
ter of John Benington, of the former place. 





DIED. 


HALL.—At his residence in the City of Brook- 
lyn, on the 8th of Eleventh month, 1883, 
Isaac Hall, in the 68th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of New York Monthly Meeting. 

Having been engaged for over forty years in 
business as a shipping merchant in the City of 


| New York, he was a useful adviser and active 


member of numerous mercantile organizations, 
which highly valued his sound judgment and 
A life- 


Christian charity toward other religious denom- 
inations, he was a decided Friend, always in- 
terested in the various educational and benevo- 
lent institutions of the Society, to which he gave 
liberally of his abundant means. While firm and 


| decided in his convictions for the right, he was 


quiet and gentle in his nature, striving to please 
others, and happy in relieving the misfortunes of 
the poor and needy. He was a warm-hearted, 
affectionate and faithful friend; abounding in 
hospitality and always welcoming to his pleasant 


| home those who were engaged in the Lord's work. 


His illness confined him to the house for about 
four months, during which time he was a beautiful 
example of patient Christian resignation, As he 
had lived so he died, a humble disciple of the 
Saviour, in whom for many years he had con- 
fidently trusted—in a sweet sleep gently passing 
away to the heavenly home. 


EE 


NOTICE. 
A RELIGIOUS MEETING will be held at the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, 
Belmont and Girard Avenue, to-morrow, at 3 P. 


M., to which Friends are particularly invited. 





THE {[NTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


[.RSSON I. First month 6th, 1884 


THE CONFERENCE AT JERUSALEM. 
Acts xv. I—1II. 

Gotven Text.—We believe that through the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, we shall be saved, even as they. Acts xv. 11, 

The lessons on The Acts closed last year with 
the return of Paul and Barnabas to Antioch from 
their first missionary journey. This lesson refers 
to events immediately following, in the year A. D. 
50, and which took place at Antioch, the capital 
of Syria, a city with a population of half a mil- 
lion; and at Jerusalem, the centre of the Jewish 
religion, a magnificent city, which had at that 
time 2,556,000 inhabitants. Claudius Czesar was 
Emperor of Rome, and the Jews were subject to 
him under Cumanus as procurator of Judea. At 
Antioch was a flourishing church, made up of 
converts from Jews and Gentiles. Jews, pro- 
fessing Christianity, had come down from Jeru- 
salem, who taught that to become Christians all 
Gentiles must be circumcised and keep the law 
of Moses. They must first become Jews before 
they could be saved. Here was a controversy, 
not about matters of secondary importance, but 
of the conditions of salvation itself. A great crisis 
was at hand,—should the church split into two 
great factions, or should it go out to the world as 
fitted to embrace the whole race? This question 
wisely settled now, in the second century the 
Judaizing party separated from the main body of 
the church and formed sects known as the 
Ebionites and Nazarites 


I. And certain men which came down Srom 


Fudea taughi the brethren, (And certain men 
came down from Fudea and taught the brethren. 
R. V.) Certain Jewish converts (Gal. ii. 12) 
probably from the Pharisees and very zealous of 
the Law, without the consent of the church at Je- 


rusalem, went to Antioch to combat those who, 


like Paul, were preaching a free gospel, unfet- | 
> 


tered by the ceremonies and rules of the Law. 
Paul, Gal. ii. 4, calls them “false brethren una- 
wares brought in, who came in privily to spy out 
our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus,” An- 
tioch was nearly 300 miles from Jerusalem. Zhe 
brethren were Gentile converts who knew the 
freeness of the gospel. And said, (Saying, R. V.) 
Except ye be circumcised after the manner (cus- 
tom R. V.) of Moses, ye cannot be saved. God 
had commanded circumcision to Israel as a badge 
of His covenant. Jno. vii. 22; Phil. iii. 2; Lev. 
xii, 3. The promises of the future Messiah and 
kingdom of God were made to Israel; Chris- 
tianity seemed to them but a development of 
Judaism ; hence they thought that to be Christians 
all must become Jews first, by the rites of the 
law. I Cor. vii. 19. 
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views, but the church generally sent Paul, Barna. 
bas, Titus, (Gal. ii. 1), a Gentile convert with 
spiritual gifts, and others. Jerusalem was the 
mother church of Christianity ; it hac no inherent 
right to control other churches, but the apostles, 
who had special authority from Christ for the 
founding and governing of the churches, resided 
at Jerusalem at that time. The elders were ex. 
perienced, and represented that class everywhere, 
The question was, must those who gave their 
hearts to the Lord Jesus and showed the fruits of 
the Spirit, also be circumcised; buy no meats but 
those killed for Jews; abstain from certain kinds 
of good food ; never eat with their Gentile neigh. 
bors and relatives, &c., or be lost ? 

And | They therefore, R. V.) being brought om 
their way by the church. A mark of respect, es. 
corting them lovingly and parting with wishes and 
prayers for their success. They passed through 
Phe-nice and Sa-ma'ria, (Passed through both 
Phenicia, &=c. R. V.) declaring the conversion of 
the Gentiles. They traveled along the coast to 
Ptolemais, ch. xxi. 7, passed tnrough Sidon and 
Tyre, probably then across the plain of Esdraelon 
through Samaria, finding all along congregations 
of Christians, and telling how the Gentiles afar off 
had been converted to Christ. They were not 
going to Jerusalem to find out whether these were 
Christians, but to get the apostles, elders and 
other strong Jewish Christians to say once for all 
that all true converts were Christians. 

Ana they caused great joy unto all the brethren. 
Only a few sticklers for the law made the trouble: 
all the rest were joyous over the conversion of the 
heathen. So now, those who work at evangeliza- 
tion yoy over convertssanywhere. Rom. xv, 24; 
I Cor. xvi. 6; Acts xiv. 27. 

g. And when they were come to Ferusalem, 
they were received of the church, and of th 
apostles and elders, This was Paul's third visit 
there, the last fourteen years before. Gal. ii, 1. 
They were very cordially received by the great 
|body of the church, as well as by its officers. 

James, Peter and john were there, Gal. ii. 9, and 
gave them the right hand of fellowship. They had 
also a private interview with the chief men. And 
they declared (rehearsed R. V.) all things that 
Goa had done with them. Told of the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles, their great change from evil 
ito holy men and devoted followers of Christ, 
| filled with the Spirit and His fruits. They gave 
all the glory to God; and if He had done it, who 
could question it? Acts xv. 12; viv. 27; xxl, 19. 
5. But there rose up certain of the sect of the 
| Pharisess which ‘who ®. V.) believed. Stnict for 
| the law and traditions, they clung to them, even 
after professing conversion to Christ. Saying, That 
| 7¢ was needful (Saying, /t is needful R. V.) toc ct- 
| cumcise them, and to command (charge R. V.) them 
| to keep the law of Moses. They admitted that theit 


2. When therefore (And when R.V.) Paul and | conversion was real, their change of character and 


Barnabas had no smail dissension and disputa- | gifts of the Spirit all that was claimed, but it was 
tion (questioning R. V.) with them. These Juda-! needful, necessary, (see verse 1) to add more, 
izers were always teaching their errors; Paul and | they must become Jews—not only be circumcised, 
Barnabas, who had preached salvation through|but keep the whole law. 

Christ alone, resisted this steadily, discussed the |mand that after conversion,—no matter how full 
matter in public, and debated it privately with | the Christian life and character, all mus? be bap 
them. They determined ( The brethren appointed \ized; or must do something else beside living 
R. V.) that Paul and Barnabas, ana certain | thoroughly devoted Christlike lives. 

other of them, should go up to Ferusalem unte| 6. And the apostles and elders came (wat 
the apostles and elders about this question. Some | gathered R. V.) together to consider of this 
of the Antioch church accepted the Judaizers’|iaffer. The private interview of Paul and Bar- 
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1s with the apostles, &c., referred to above, | 


















ha. rag which Paul was fully admitted to be the | of Christ, when laid on as a necessity to full sal- 
ith sie to the Gentiles, probably took place be- | vation, becomes a yoke or burden, costly, incon- 
the a their first public reception and this meeting. | venient, and insufficient to make men truly holy. 
ent yall the apostles were present probably; it! s7. But we believe that through the grace of 
les, a meeting of the whole Jerusalem church. ; the Lord Fesus Christ we shall be saved, evenas 
the y considered, did not act by some overwhelm. | they. (But we believe that we shall be saved 
led jnspiration, but used sanctified and Spirit- 





| through the grace of the Lord Fesus, in like man- 
















































































































































































€x- Biicted judgment. | mer as they. R. V.) But these Gentiles (Corne- 
“Ie, And when there had been much disputing, \\lius and his company as well as others,) were 
heir tioning, R. V.) Peter rose up, and said unto truly saved, changed, endued with the Spirit, 
+ of . Peter had no papal authority. He says, | made holy, by the grace of the Lord Jesus, with- 
but eknow,” not “ know ye!” James isnamed be- | out circumcision or the observances of the law, 
nds him. Gal.ii.g. Aen and brethren, | Breth- | and we Jews believe that we shall be saved in the 
igh- LR. V.) ye know how that a good while ago’ same manner,—by faith in Christ without the 
imade choice among us, | you, R. V.) that by | ceremonial of the law. True humility shines in 
t om nouth the Gentiles should hear the word of these words. 
» &S- gospel, and believe. Ten or fourteen years! SUGGESTIONS, 
and Hire, Acts x. and xi. This was a noble and| ,, Prejudices of education may blind us to the 
ugh phty utterance, and probably cost Peter the | simple freedom of the gospel. — 
both Ti opinion of the strict Jewish party. God 2. Honest differences of judgment may be ex- 
m of Mos His messengers and opens hearts to hear | pected in the church, and are to be settled by 
st to believe. And. God, which knoweth the | searching out facts and true principles ; by loving 
and is, (heart, R. V.) dare them witness, giving discussion, by an appeal to experience, by tolera- 
elon Bib the Holy Ghost, even as He did unto us.’ tion prayer concession, and a final harmonious 
wm Mpc: Peter, led him to Cornelius and his conclusion, all by the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
it off Hibbs, gave him simple and right words to say, 3. Beware of resting salvation on any outward 
> Not ethese words power by the Spirit; and know observancé. Verse 1. . 
a that those who heard oe and received 4 Be careful about deciding that certain people, 
: ist, He gave them the Holy Spirit in fullness. | , ; re : as : 
of all Meiion all those who rab Pes, word. Hence a Christ-like in character, cannot be 
hren eae beads. a pa on ore od had 5. A difficult question should be settled by the 
uble - seagate pk ee related yp vara yon whole church and the most experienced in it, 
f th relieving in the Lord Jesus. I Chron. xxviii. taking it right into the presence of Christ and 
eli : nix, 17; Chap. x. 44. **To Judeans a refusal reverently considering, discussing and deciding it 
ees BB circumcised was an evidence of imperfect! py the help of His Spirit. 
V. 24, mance and consecration, as with usa refusal 6 News of conversions bring joy to those who 
salem, Pao. * to make : public profession - are living in the holy freedom of the gospel. 
te 2° this unexpressed feeling Peter replies, | Verse 3. 
a heart-knowing God, (Jer. avn 7 has borne | 7. When telling of God's work ascribe it to Him 
iL. eS to the genuineness of their godly character | .nd not to ourselves. Verse 4. 
‘creat Mpeg to them the Holy Ghost."—Z. Addott.|  g_ ‘There are not two ways of salvation, but one 
won however, that the receiving of the Spirit | gr aj, men, by repentance and faith. Verse 5. 
pss showing the fruits of the Spirit was essential 9. God chooses His messengers, gives the mes- 
#: had Z ; oe and full Christian. sage, opens hearts to receive and believe it. 
ed ‘ ota ws no difference between us and them. 10. The fullness of the gospel, of the gift of the 
s that 9 ey Pita vng the same fullness of the Spirit, and the graces of Christian character, are 
cave. a did to the Jews. No difference. In for all who will believe on and obey the Lord 
nevil there is no distinction of privilege between Jesus, 
Chris, = emp —— or female, a ae or bar-|" 11, The Lord Jesus Christ and His grace are 
y gave _ ll Ae arta od bs ti " adic an the sole way of salvation. 
it, who lod es ‘fee a - aaa ‘if at 12. Reliance on rites and ceremonies leads 
Xi 19. By the eg Paciyo be tied th th a ¢ : “t away from simple trust in Christ for salvation. 
t of the a eee ee ee 13. The proof that a man is a Christian is that 
trict for ies tcleanetie RV.) thet Meats 8 he has received the Holy Spirit through faith in 
n, even Hb Go COUSINS ON No) thea Beart SY | Christ, and shows it in a purified heart and life. 
» Thal Go _ purified the hearts of the Gentiles 
hac tit oe ceremonies, as He does now by i in is a ~T 
".) them Bh, cree = Jesus Christ and —_ | CO RR ES I O N D +N h. 
vat thet fa: igh the Spirit unto unfeigned love. | 
ariel h 22. Whoever has had his heart purified 3 
a through the Spirit, and shows it in his | Cartuace, Busu Co., Inn., Eleventh mo. 7th, 1883 
a ies spirit, is a child of God, a full Christian,|} 1 Norice in a late number of Friends’ Review, 
eciieh ro circumcised or submitting to any rite. | under the heading of “ The Anti slavery a 
oe a. therefore why tempt ye God, to put versary,” an evident error where it o ~ — 
pe tall ae put R. V.) a yoke on the neck of | anti-slavery agitation really began with aa e- 
be bap- abe es, which neither our fathers nor we | bate on the Missouri question in ae —s may 
> living bie to bear? In refusing to own that the be true as intended to be understoo » but enja- 
, if the Holy Spirit and His grace as shown in| min Lundy did not “start” his paper in Ballti- 
2 (er jewracter are sufficient without burdensome more the following year. He oe — rr ~— 
of this ues, ye tempt God and oppose the proof | paper in Greenville, Tenn., at t ie bene rae 0 
ind Bar- * acceptance of these Gentile converts.’ the ‘“‘ Manumission Societv ” of East Tennessee, 
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of which James Jones, of Greene county, was| among the Senecas will be opened for Mon 
President, and Thomas Doran, Secretary. Some} Meeting. Pray! for us that the Lord's cayg 
members of this Association (of whom my father | spread here, and many be strengthened to pra 
was one) bought a printing press for the express | His great name. 
purpose of publishing such a paper, and B. Lun-| JOHN M. Warsoyfamé %” 
dy’s paper, which was a monthly, was printed on = a 
it, I have in my possession the thirty-sixth num- i ¥): > = 
ber, dated Twelfth month, 1823. Elihu Embree eee ae ee K. Baker, iM imit 
had published the “ Emancipator” one year at | 2 Journey in B tia, a anc other parts of ichers. 
Jonesboro’, Washington county, previousto Lun rape cone arts ee to On mul 
dy’s arrival, and probably the last year of E. E.’s|'" good health. They were then engaged ingiech v 
life, as he died about the time of my father's tending and holding meetings and visiting fg, 1 
marriage, which was in 1820. I was born in 1821, lies in differgnt places, soune of them a 00d dalimea has 
and can remember reading Lundy's paper when isolated. in ve wae = ees they say: ithe 
published in Baltimore. Thomas Hoge for some | Mt. marever = pit = ai the East giich § 
time printed the “ Tennessee Statesman” on the | fat. WV anata have So eae to leave with iibvogra 
same press, but discontinued it about the time | riends Copies of the Salutation issued by psand 
Lundy left Tennessee. after which the press and don Yearly Meeting, and the oracts and Fri said 
type were taken to the residence of James Jones, books kindly placed = a disposal by Friggige can 
where it remained till after his death unused. in England. These have been very accepalia part 
At the next annual Convention of the manu-! especially to those living in remote places, Erg 
missionists it was determined to remove the press where we meet with much kindness, and 
to New Market, Jefferson county. I was at that hear the names of Walter Morris, Staniey Pug 
Convention, and think it was in 1829 (it might | SCY = other English — a ae have vi the te 
have been 1830), It was held at Lost Creek |C@ada in years gone by, showing that Gi ,, g 
meeting-house near New Market. Nathan Pat- labors are still held in loving remembrance, jors of 
terson was Chairman, and Thomas Doan, Secre- i wi n of tl 
tary. In three or four years the press was destroy- Juvta L. BALLINGER ore ed on the 26th, pls wh 
ed by fire. The “ New Market Telegraph” after-| 2 Pleasant passage ae the gulf, being mea well 
wards changed to “East Tennessean,” having been | Brazos Santiago, on deck of steamer Ham nition, 
printed on ti, was soon discontinued; soon after Isaac Sharp and Samuel A Purdie. On then, are 
which the Manumission Society ceased to exist. of her arrival Monthly Meeting was bei hog, 
The membership of that Society included many | three _ministers were recorded, Julia Gomi ihe 
persons who were slave-holders, but who knew it | G&4 Librado Ramirez and Francisco Peno, 4 ener: 
to be an evil and labored faithfully as best they | the former being present. Julia Ballinger's bq wild 
knew for its removal. The press was not then| i'n her new sphere, and realizes that sacri i-leg 
restricted in its publication of anti-slavery views | "5, 'S made sweet by the overflowing lg Ox, 
as it became a few years afterwards, Christ. t char 
It would have cost a man his liberty, if not his id anc 
life, in 1850 to 1860, to have published the “Slave ain 
~pooene Prayer” (which is in the number I have). itsho 
t was signed “ Simon Magus,” but was composed : ; ; he Tee tious 
by Thomas Doan, a iediieet tomy sreuiieier. It | Friends’ Foreign Mission gr yunipenate: . ~ | 
is a poetical curiosity at the present time, and has | Meeting was held on Sixth-day ages. eee g 
been preserved in our family and lately sent to|Ult., at Devonshire House. Henry Stanley iy: 


me by my brother Eli, of East Tennessee man and Frederick Sessions, with several Ui: é.. 
, : D. M._ |don Friends, were present, amongst the lala o¢ 


— Charles Gayford, who is qualifying himself i, 
Americus, Kansas, Twelfth mo., rth, 1883, | turn thither as a medical mussionaty. At most ; 


Our meeting is making an effort to build a opening of the meeting H. S. Newnan , a 
Meeting-house, and the building committee de- commented upon ° psalm, 1 Se ee atic ile he 
sire assistance to raise the required sum. Con- ed. Frederick Sessions read a letter lor 0 


tributions may be sent to Samuel C. Moore, | Women Friends of Gloucester meeting bat ickly 
Treasurer F E. J. Moore. dressed to Ellen Nainby, expressive of their i, ta 


pathy and interest in her prospect ; also, WORM... 
GRAND RIVER MONTHLY MEETING, INDIAN TeER- | dresses {one an acrostic) from those COmMED ny, 
RITORY. with some other meetings in which E. \ iy ,, 

Florence Rogers is very successful in teaching worked in Gloucester. ay ulty 
the Modoc school, and pleases the children and|_ “Some. remarks were made am ; iaborme” 2 
parents also. The Agent, D. B. Dyer, appears Friends in reference to the field 0 j ’ of tl 
also to be well satisfied with her work, The | Which E. Nainby was about to ral and Pome 
school is nearly full every day. was offered by several on behalf 0 eng moun 
Alice, the wife of Steamboat Frank, 1s ill, fail-} 4nd for her family connections al alist,” 
ing in strength day by day, but grows stronger in| leaving behind. As regards E, Nain Be ndenc 
the faith, and says she looks forward to the end |it was cheering to observe by her aie a vic 
with comfort in her Saviour. I have rarely been | Manner how the words seemed Ted fort iginal 
so comforted in looking on the face of any one |‘ Ye shall go out with joy and ns “a dae” 
who was nearing the border land as in seeing her. | 2¢4¢é. we N, sailed from Lon on laim 
Her husband bears it all as calmly as could be | owing. ndiuce 
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expected, and I hope Friends will be impressed to ah fia ; . 
pray for him. " Dornc nothing is the most slavish tol As fr 
Next Seventh-day our new  meeting-house | was ever imposed upon any one. Pout t 
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SCIENCE NOTES. | powers, it has been pointed out in these columns 
that the evidence in support has never been such 
{ very curious application of photography has | that true science should rely on. Dr. Gray has 
4 been brought out. Deaf and dumb persons | recently commented on some recent experiments 
»for some years learnt to speak, by watching of Von Tieghem and G. Bouvier and concludes 
simitating the movements of the lips of their | that there is no such thing as latent vitality in a 
hers. $0 perfectly does the system work that | seed. The embryo is never at rest, but is con- 
imutes are able to speak, and to understand | tinually doing some work, and keeps up a respi- 
ch whenever the lips of the speaker can be | Fation which is necessary to its life. There must 
1, Inorder to aid in teaching the system, the | Come a time when exposed seeds must die of ex- 
ahas occurred to photograph the movements haustion, and deeply buried seeds from suffoca- 
he lips when articulating different sounds | tion; and Dr. Gray remarks in conclusion that 
ih go to make up ordinary speech. Once the recorded cases of the germination of ancient 
sographed, the pictures can be multiplied by seeds are more and more to be distrusted. There 
sands, and so can be used as alphabets. It ; Would be no occasion to distrust them if the evi- 
wid that the method is so successful that any- | dence had ever been worthy of scientific credence. 
can tell at a glance what sound 1s intended | It is not so very long since a case of supposed 
a particular movement. | wonderful seed vitality was reported by Dr. 

, E ‘ | Ernst, of Caraccas, and copied without protest by 
Reversion of Domesticated Animals to the | most of the leading scientific serials— Zhe Jnde- 


id State.—]. D, Caton has been taking some | gedent alone making a protest against such evi- 
¢s, during a sojourn in the Sandwich Islands, | dence.—Jndependent. 


the tendency of domesticated animals, when | ; 
:10 go wild, to revert to the habits, forms, and | The Russian astronomer, Struve, has come 


Let their wild ancestors, “ Wi _ | Over to test and take possession of the new great 
bof the goose and the duck, ane allthe at. | goinch obgective ae completed by the Clarks 
bls which have been introduced into the islands, | for the Pulkowa Observatory. It is said that the 
vell as those which were then held in domes. }™0U"%NS, which is being constructed by Kep- 
htion, have reverted to the wild state. Amon | sold, at Hamburgh, —o far advanced that the 
are the ox, the horse, the goat, the shee |instrument will be in position before Autumn. 
bog, the dog the cat. the turkey the sihindhe | The Henry brothers have replaced the old worth- 
ithe barn-yard fowl. The greatest physical | !¢Ss ape Cae ae Lee eee 
eneracy was observed in the wild horse and SCOP 18 the Paste Coserentery Dy 6: Soy Gee 
wild sheep. The latter are small, gaunt, and which performs admirably. The '29)6-iach e- 
legged, with a scant and coarse pelage |ject glass which they are making for the same 
* ©: | observatory is also reported as nearly completed, 


ox, in about seventy-five years, while it has 

, ae . hat the French will not be more than a year 
tchanged much i ‘ jso ° : : y 

6 n color and form, has become | or so behind the Russians,—/dzd, 


ldand wary, and very fleet in running over the 
jain the mountainous regions which it selects | ee ee 
ishome. The wild goats arevery numerous, | 


tious, and difficult to approach, and are mostly —— ee a 


ite, but some are party-colored. Thehogina| Tye (London) Friend has the following : 
gle generation “changes in form. color, and| «The long-established custom [in English 
bit, from the staid and quiet porker to the fleet cities] of the Corporation and borough officers 
d fierce wild boar ’; and one imported boar is| following the Mayor to church on the First-day 
of that changed immediately after escaping | after his election has not generally commended 
maranch, and became as wild and fleet | itself to Friends who have accepted this honor- 
host as a deer, with a thin body and arched | able position. Many have not taken the Corpora- 
k, and legs that appeared to be much longer, tion with them to any place of worship, others 
ile he more slowly assumed the dark, sandy | have invited them to the ordinary Friends’ meet- 
or of the wild boar. Turkeys also began ing.. The course adopted by the newly-elected 
7 totake on the color and shape of the | Mayor of Lewes, Caleb Kemp, has much to com- 
turkey. Wild barn-yard fowls fifty years! mend it. Preferring not to invite any one to 
erescaping, occupying an extensive elevated | leave his usual place of worship, he asked for a 
a wooded country, are the most special meeting to be held in the Friends’ meet- 
and wary animals in the district, have a ing-house on the afternoon of the First-day fol- 
ulty of disappearing without noise at daylight, lowing his election, and to this he invited the Cor- 
et having made the forest vocal with the crow- poration, The response was very large; the 
g of the cocks, and have diminished in size, and | public also attended, and the meeting-house was 
ome of a uniform buff-color. Judge Caton fyl] to overflowing.” 
ounces his conclusion in the “ American Nat-| Besides the Mayor of Birmingham, who is con- 
iit,” in which his notes are published, that the | nected with Friends, there have been several 
acy common to most animals to return to| other instances of members of our Society being 
wild habit, the form, and the coloring of the | appointed to such offices in England. The pres- 
inal species, is possibly strongest in those ent, lately elected, Lord Mayor of London, Alder- 
ior the animal has been most recently | man Fowler, who is a Friend at least by descent 
vor ag the wild state, or where the change | and association, has refused to conform to the old 
Pp Sin. domestication has been most rapid. | custom of attending worship on First-day in his 
0p. Science Monthly. state-coach, with a public procession, or “ show.” 
As from time to time statementshave appeared In other respects, alsb, he has shown an inde- 
pout the long period seeds will remain in the | pendence and love of simplicity which must add 
nd without vegetating and yet retain their vital to the real dignity of his office, 
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RURAL. and of more delicate flavor. I am much ing 
onan j ested in your dairy column, and I write this, 
G&TTING Rip OF THISTLEs.—In an article on | €ncourage others (who may wish to gO into 4 
destroying weeds, I mentioned that the work was | business) to get separators, believing it to be 4 
done by plowing ; but there are some conditions| best known method of extracting cream fy 
which are all-essential, The whole operation, ' Milk. I have been making nearly 1200 pound 
first, last, and all the way between, is to put the, of butter per week this summer, and as | of 
thistles where they cannot breathe from. the first ; Several cents per pound more than the higha 
of June till near the end of September. This pro- | quoted market rates, it is easy to see that a gai 
cess will completely kill them, in any State in| Of 10 per cent. is very valuable--¥, ) 
the Union. The trouble in all cases of failure, is| Country Gentleman. 
that a few of them are allowed to peep above | . = 
ground, take breath, and then go on growing | ITEMS. 
again, They can never be killed when this is| — 
done. The easiest and cheapest way to do the} THE OLD SLAVE MARKET at Zanzibar, 
work is by deep, thorough and careful plowing.! Africa, where 30,000 slaves were sold annual 
My way is to let the thistles grow till about blos- | is now the seat of a Christian mission, 
soming time, and then with a good team and a| Tye RENOVATION OF TURKEY must a 
first rate plow turn them completely under, not| throngh the three chief Christian nationalities, 


allowing a solitary straggler to be seen. I attach! Armenian, Greek and Bulgarian. What 


a heavy chain to the plow, to serve as a weed-|! Smith saw so clearly in 1832 the half century hd 


hook, without which I could not bury them. If well | placed beyond question. Their progress has bee 
buried, it will be a month before any of them can | arevolution. There is discontent still, There 
reach the surface ; but before this time, another | conflict. the whole creation groaneth, but it is th 
heavy plowing sets them back another month or discontent of progress. Notwithstanding all di 


less, Cutting them off with a hoe, or In any) asters and discouragements. which of the gre 
other way, will not answer, because they first get means of Christianization shows any sign of 


above ground, I can kill any large patch in four trogression? Which of them has failed of stead 
months, in clear ground, at a cost of from six to! advancement? The press? Its issues were nevg 
eight dollars an acre, and leave the ground in| so varied and abundant and never in such é 


most admirable condition for sowing winter grain. | mand. The diffusion of the Bible? It is soldi 
—Acer in Cultivator. | 


FEEDING CATTLE IN Dry Times.—If the pas-| empire in yearly increasing numbers. 

ture, because of drouth or from any cause, gets} Education? In all the turmoil and poverty 
short the latter part of summer, or during the | schools, colleges, seminaries, high schools, mi 
autumn, it puzzles many a farmer to know what|sionary, non-missionary, anti-missionary, femal 
to do with his stock. It will not answer to let| boarding schools, all have made unanticipaié 
them be pinched and suffer for want of food. It| progress. The preaching of the Gospel? T 
seems too early to begin on the mows of hay that} formation of churches? The ability and devotia 
are safely stored for the winter supply, and dry|of the native pastorate? In all these there la 
cattle at pasture are not wanted in the stables at| been surprising progress. 

this season of the year. The corn field will solve THE CoLonies and Dependencies of Gre 
the problem. If there are any parts of it where} Britain embrace about one-seventh of the la 
the yield will be small and of an inferior quality,| surface of the globe and nearly a fourth of i 
cut and feed it green to the cattle ; and if there is population. In Europe they are Gibraltar, He 
none of this sort, then use what would make good goland, and Malta; in America they are Bahau 
corn, and do not feel that it is a wasteful or a|fsJands. Bermuda Islands, Dominion of Cana 
costly way of feeding. With the pasture which] Fajkland Islands, Guiana, Honduras, Jamai 
the cattle may be able to obtain, very few stalks, and Turks Islands, Leeward Islands, Newfount 
if they have ears on them, will be required by land, Trinidad Islands, Windward Islands;' 


each animal per day; and if fed in a proper} Africa are Island of Ascension, Cape of Go 
quantity, scarcely a vestige of them will be left. Hope and dependencies, Gambia, Gold Coas 


No labor or money will be expended on corn Lagos, Mauritius Isle, Natal, St. Helena Isig 
fed in this way, for husking, shelling and grind-| Sjerra Leone; in Asia are Isle of Cyprus, Ade 
ing.--Country Gentleman. Isle of Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Lebanon, Pe 
Tae Danish CREAM SEPARATOR.—Last win-| Tim, Straits Settlements; in Australasia are f 
ter I saw in your paper an advertisement by the | Islands, Rotumah, New South Wee 
Philadelphia Creamery Supply Company of the | land, Queensland, South Australia, fas 
Danish-Weston milk and cream separator, As| Victoria, Western Australia. é 
i had adopted the sub-earth duct system, and it! SIMULTANEOUSLY with the adoption of a stam 
had not proved satisfactory in summer (not being | ard time throughout this country, an impo 
able to keep the room cool enough), I concluded | action has been taken in Europe in regard tom 
to try the centrifugal separator, if my neighbor | reckoning of longitude and of the astronomt 
J. i. Carter's separator should prove successful, as| day. The Geodetic Conference at Rome, ! 
he was putting one up at the time. It did so, and/| which England, France, Italy, Switzerland, 4 
I put one upin June, It has proved very satis-| burg, and the United States were represented,” 
factory indeed. I immediately gained about 10} cided by a vote of twenty-two to five to wet 
per cent. more butter than before. I am now| Meridian of Greenwich from which to reckon © 
geiting a pound of butter out of about 9% quarts| gitude, and to reckon it from east to west “ 
of milk, whereas it used to take about 1044 quarts | to 360°, so that there be no longer east ant th 
at this time of year. The butter is also better,' longitude; it was further decided to begin” 


perfected translations in all the languages of ti 
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reckoning of the astronomical day from midnight, 
as the civil day is reckoned, instead of beginning, 
as the astronomers now do, at noon ; thus making 
the civil and astronomical days identical.— Chr. 
Union. , 


—Selected. 
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WHAT CHILD IS THI8? 


What child is this who, laid to rest, 
On Mary’s lap is sleeping ? 

Whom angels greet with anthems sweet, 
While shepherds watch are keeping ? 
This, this is Christ the King ; : 
Whom shepherds guard and angels sing : 
Haste, haste to bring Him laud, 

The Babe, the Son of Mary ! 


Why lies He in such mean estate, 
Where ox and ass are feeding ? 

Good Christian, fear; for sinners here 
The silent word is pleading, 

Nails, spear, shall pierce Him through, 

The Cross be borne for me, for you: 
Hail, hail, the Word made flesh, 
The Babe, the Son of Mary! 


So bring Him incense, gold and myrrh, 
Come, peasant, king, to own Him; 
The King of kings salvation brings, 
Let loving hearts enthrone Him, 
Raise, raise the song on high, 
The Virgin sings her lullaby : 
Joy, joy, for Christ is born, 
The Babe, the Son of Mary! 
— Christmas Carols Old and New. 


-o- 


FADED LEAVES. 


The hills are bright with maples yet ; 
But down the level land 

The beech leaves rustle in the wind 
As dry and brown as sand. 


The clouds in bars of rusty red 
Along the hill tops glow, 

And in the still sharp air the frost 
Is like a dream of snow. 


The berries of the briar-rose 
Have lost their rounded pride, 
The bitter-sweet chrysanthemums 

Are drooping heavy-eyed. 


The cricket grows more friendly now, 
The dormouse sly and wise 

Hiding away in the disgrace 
Of nature from men’s eyes. 


The pigeons in black, wavering lines, 
Are swinging tow'rd the sun ; 

And all the wide and withered fields 
Proclaim the Summer done. 


His store of nuts and acorns now 
The squirrel hastes to gain, 

And sets his house in order for 
The Winter's dreary reign. 


Tis time to light the evening fire 
To read good books, to sing 

The low and lovely songs that breathe 
Of the eternal Spring. 


ALICE CAREY, 


FRIENDS’ 


| Kienphua. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.— Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 24th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—In consequence of threats to 
avenge the execution of O’Donnell, extra precau- 
tions have been*taken in the way of guarding the 
Parliament Houses and other public buildings. 
Ten men arrested in Glasgow in Ninth month, 
were tried in Edinburgh last week, on charges of 
complicity with dynamite explosions and of con- 
spiracy to compel by force or constraint a change 
of Government policy in Ireland, and to intimidate 
Parliament. Five, convicted of all the charges, 
were sentenced to imprisonment for life ; and five 
for seven years as guilty on one. 

FRANCE.--The Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate have both passed the bill tor a Tonquin 
credit of 20,000000 francs. Dispatches from the 
commanders in Tonquin report that the principal 
outposts of Sontay were captured prior to the 
16th inst, and the citadel on the 17th. This is 
one of the two places on the Tongkoi or Red 
river, Bacninh being the other, an attack on 
which, it had been announced, China would con- 
sider as cause for war. 

The Governor of French Cochin China, re- 
ports that the Council of Regency at Hué, noti- 
fied him that Hiepherna had abdicated the throne 
of Anam, and a new king, fifteen years old, was 
crowned on the 2rd inst., under the name of 
The new head of the Council is hos- 
tile to the French. At the time of the change, 
the citadel was closed and the city placed in a 
state of siege, and when the gates were opened, 
the death of Hiephema was announced. The 
country was agitated, and armed bands threat- 
ened the French Legation; but later accounts 
represent a quieter state of things. The French 
Government bas not officially recognized the new 
sovereign, but Premier Ferry stated that it was 
negotiating informally. 

GERMANY.—In the Lower House of the Prus- 
sian Diet, a bill was introduced on the 18th for 
the taxation of incomes derived from personal 
property. It was coldly received, and its adoption 
is doubtful. 

The Bishop of Kulm, (Roman Catholic) has 
forwarded to the Prussian Minister of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Affairs a petition from the priests in his dio- 
cese, for the abrogation of the law respecting the 
restrictions placed upon appointments to vacant 
cures, 

IrALy.—The German Crown Prince left Rome 
on the 2oth on his return to Berlin. His inter- 
view with the Pope was very friendly, but it is de- 
nied that it had any political significance. 

DomeEstic.—Extreme cold prevailed in New 
England and Northern New York on the 23rd, 
ranging from—12° at Boston to—26° at Berne, 
Vt., and—30° at Hanover, N. H. Snow fell as 
far south as North Carolina, and also over a wide 
area in the West, followed in some places by rain, 
from which floods were feared. 

CONGRESS.—The Senate elected its officers on 
the 18th. A number of bills have been intro- 
duced, in both Houses. The House agreed to 
add two to its standing committees, on Labor, 
and on Rivers and Harbors, and rejected a propo- 
sition for one on Woman Suffrage. The Speaker 
announced the membership of the standing and 
select committees, on the 24th. Both Houses ad- 
journed to the 7th prox. 
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Friends’ Bible Schoo! Quarterly \LIPTLE MAY AT BUMS AND. anu 


for first quarter of 1884 is i | 
el a 4 is now ready. Price $3.00) BY RUTH S, MURRAY, 
The Olive Leaf in its new dress compares| A child’s book, suitable for First-day School 
omattiy with any and is especlally suited to | libraries, and for your own households, 
riends’ schools. Price 25 cents per year, $11.00} For sale by ALICE 3 5 
¢ 00 | : y ALICE Lewis, 144 N. Seventh 
per hundred; order promptly of PUBLISHING | Philadelphia, or Robert 1. Murray, 0 Beak 


ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 41 Lakeside Building, | f i 
Chicaga. , 41 Lakeside “ae New York. Price $1.00. 4t-20 


+ Aly fan 1001 DONATION DAY 
if pi Almanar for 1884 At the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
| Persons, corner of Belmont and Girard Avenues, 


G ini ; | January Ist, 1884. 
ontaining dates of holding the Yearly and) The Board of Managers, at the present time, 
Quarterly Meetings in the United |are struggling under a. large debt, incurred by 
States and Canada. | the new addition to the building, which is now on 


Published: tay Peends’ Weck and Téact | the eve of completion, and are greatly in need of 
: and Tract Com-| means to meet the current expenses: having a 


Siacen a York. | crowded house of some one hundred and twenty 
ingle Copies, FIVE Cents. |inmates for whom to make provision. Donations 
Twelve Copies, FIFTY Cents. in money and goods will be most acce 
; ney g ptable on 
Postage stamps received, Donation Day this year. 
Address, DAVID 8S. TABER, Interesting exercises will take place in the 


| afternoon from 2 to 5 o'clock; consisting of ad- 
714 Water Street, New York. | dresses by Dr. J. M. Crowell, Bishop J. P Camp 


wails ee ad od | bell and several others; and the old folks will 
PLAIN COATS h CPRGIALT |take part on the occasion, by singing several of 
, | their favorite hymns of praise. 
Donations may be sent to: 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Israel H. Johnson, Treasurer, 809 Spruce St, 
u : ara Dillwyn Parrish, President, 1017 Cherry St, 
Plain and Fashionable Tailor, | Thomas H, McCollin, 635 Arch St. , 
| H.M., Laing, No. 30 N. 3rd St. 


199 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. | Wn. Still, No. 244 S. 12th St., or to the Home. 
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$1,594,500 
$416,800 


$5,949,700 
$2,428.100 


243 Broadway. 


Mortgage Co., 


, to Oct. 1883; 8,148, 
tured mortgages in 
KANSAS. 


ons at Bank. 
1200, each one can testify that all 


have been fulfilled to the letter. 


is advertisement again 
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- therefore, cut it out and send now for 


iness Report. 
The number of mortgages negotiated from Oct. 1873, 
have them when needed. Address 


| paid at maturity, 
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d and paid on the day it matured, 


Number of mortgages matured, 1,663. 
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LAWRENCE, 
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